A New Approach to Arms Control 

By HENRY KISSINGER 


To halt the strategic arms race, the former Secretary of State recommends 
a dramatic new approach. His plan would scrap all MIR Vs starting in, say, 1990 and rely 
instead on a mix of mobile, single-warhead missiles. 

The U.S. would implement this plan even if the Soviets refused to go along 


T he nomfnauon of a new director of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency has prompted a major Senate debate 
over whether the Administration is se riously comm itted to 
arms control. The controversy misses the real question: To wh at 
kind of arms contro l should the Administration commit itself/ 
So7kr~ the controversy has focused on negotiations over de¬ 
ployment of medium-range missiles in Europe. But even asuccess 
i n these negotiations—likely now that the German elections are 
over—will make only a marginal contribution to the stability of 
the U.S.-Soviet strategic nuclear relationship. 

And here we are trapped in a conceptual cri¬ 
sis. For too long arms control and strategy 
have been proceeding on separate, increas¬ 
ingly incompatible tracks. Technology has 
driven weapons procurement at the same 
time that it has made irrelevant the tradition¬ 
al doctrines of arms control. Weapons sys¬ 
tems and arms control schemes developed in 
isolation from each other had to be squeezed 
into a more or less arbitrary framework. 

This article seeks to sketch an approach 
by which strategy and arms control can be 
reconciled and strategic stability achieved by 
ending the disproportion bet ween j wa rhea ds 
a nd l aunchers that is at the heart of the cur- 
r ent strategic insta bility] 





THE ORIGINS OF ARMS CONTROL 


The concept of arms control evolved when a growing Soviet 
nuclear arsenal suddenly threw into doubt the comfortable prem¬ 
ises of the decade after World War EL It had been complacently 
assumed that by means of the “balance of terrortechnology sup¬ 
plied a shortcut to security. Even after we had lost our atomic mo¬ 
nopoly, our superiority was so crushing that in 1954 Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles could still declare a policy of massive 
retaliation, countering Soviet aggression anywhere by the threat 
to devastate the Soviet Union. There was litt]eia££ptive to decide 
a question that seemed then only esoteric. What were rational tar¬ 
gets for the apocalyptic arsenal we were assembling? 

Soviet hydrogen weapons and Sputnik fqr^ba^oj^l a kind 
of stalemate. Once general nuclear war threatened both sides 
with tens of millions of casualties, the very existence of nuclear 
arsenals came to be perceived by many as a menace. Traditional 
wars had be en sustained by the convicUonthat t he cons equences 
of defeat~or surrender were worse than the costs of resistance. 


The nuclear specter banished that conviction. Fewer and fewer 
objectives seemed worth the cost or the risk. a TT*~' J 

One result has been the growing determination to stabilize ' 
and ideaUxioj^yerse the arms race by negotiated agreement. 
There are at least two unprecedented aspects to the nuclear arms 
race. The destructiveness of the weaponry sets an upper limit be¬ 
yond which additions to destructiveness become more and more 
marginal At the same time, the complex technology of the nu¬ 


clear age raises the danger of an automaticity that might elude J 
rational control. For if one side should destroy the retaliatory 
force of its adversary, it would be in a position to impose its 
terms. That prospect could tempt the intended victim to under¬ 
take a “pjSrSXiiplive” first strike—or launch its weapons on 
warning. Mutual fear could turn a crisis into a catastrophe. Pro¬ 
ponents of arms control thus saw it as their immediate objective 
to reduce the incentives and possibilities of su^riseattack. 

The goal was to reduce the vulnerability of strategic forces<b£/ 
maintaining syjnmetrio^^ of strate- j 

gic weapons. Ifneitherside could hope to de¬ 
stroy its opponent, the incentive for surprise 
attack would disappear in the face of certain 
and intolerable retribution. So long as mis- I 
siles had single warheads and airplanes 
needed hours to reach their targets, a sur¬ 
prise attack would require a vastjiurnerical i 
preponderance. (Even with higHy'liccurate / 
missiles, an attacker probably would not risk 
a first strike without two warheads for each 
target, to allow for malfunctioning, hardened 
targets or errors in accuracy.) 

In these circumstances, numerically < 
equal retaliatory forces were rightly con¬ 
ceived as adequate insurance against surprise 
attack. The optimum total should be large 
enough so that it could be overwhelmed only 
by a violation of the agreement too large to 
be hidden. Yet it should involve a ceiling that would stop the ac¬ 
cumulation of strategic weapons. This was the intellectual basis ^ 
of the arms limitation talks proposed by President Johnson and 
implemented by President Nixon. 

During 1969 and 1970, the Nixon Administration undertook 
painstaking studies to determine the lowest level above which a 
strategically significant violation could not be concealed. The 
culmination was the SALT agreements of 1972. These accords se¬ 
verely limited antiballistic missile defenses to discourage an ag¬ 
gressor from believing he could launch a surprise attack and j 
then defend against a counterblow. The agreements also firozrf 
the number of offensive missiles for five years. At that point the 
Soviets had a numerical edge in missiles—though not nearly 
enough for a surprise attack with single warheads. But this ad¬ 
vantage was counterbalanced, first, by our very large—and 
growing—advarTtage^ln^vafKeads, since only we possessed 
MIRVs (Multiple Independently Targetable Re-Entry Vehicles) 
and, second, by our insurmountable superiority both in numbers 
and in the technology of long-range bombers, on which there 

was no limitation. fr**- 

The SALT agreements of 1972 might well have achieved the 
objective of strategic stability. But both domestic and technical 
factors caused the accords to become increasingly controversial. 
The Viet Nam War and Watergate disintegrated the political 
consensus behind our defense and arms control policy just when 
technology was undermining its strategic premises In the cli- 
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mate of collapsing confidence, groups usually associated with 
humane views c ame to advocate that the only way toTceep ouf 


Government from using nuclear weapons was to deprive it of all 
alter patives to a strategy geared solely to the destrucnorToTthe 
Soviet population; never mind that the targeting of civilians 
guaranteed mutual annihilation. The other end of the spectrum 
disdained the proposition that we lived in a new world It insist¬ 
ed that arms control was a trap and a delusion. 

As we consumed ourselves in disputes over negotiations and 
weapons systems, SALT I, at first widely acclaimed, was drawn 
into that vortex. SALT II never emerged from it. Advocates of arms 
control belittled the extent to which it was being overtaken by 
technology. Opponents focused on the numerical “advantage” 
that SALT I allegedly gave the Soviets, overlooking that the agreed 
totals reflected exactly the level of U.S. forces the Pentagon chose 
long before there was any thought of arms control and that we 
Iretained a large numerical edge in warheads and airplanes. 

Almost totally obscured in this debate was the reality that 
multiple warheads were making the tradj^ojudSALT approach 
obsolete. In SALT I a rough balance in the two sides’ delivery vehi¬ 
cles substantially reduced the possibility of surprise attack. But 
multiple warheads—far exceeding the number of launchers— 
were bo und to r estore the a dvanta ge of thp attacker, j who could 
hope to overwhelm the opponent’s fixed InTssilEsites even with 
equal numbers of missiles CdnU warheadb on both sides. The side 
striking first would have an advantage—thus reviving the destabi- 
lizing^ngeLQfsurprise attack. From this point of view, a^free^” 
woulKperpetuate^an inherently precariou s stat e of affairs. 

Fairness compels me to point out that the decision to proceed 
with MIRVs was taken by President Johnson and was made irrevo- 
cable in the N ixon Administration. We pro- 


gets for a first strike and 


__ . ___ d thp greater would be its calculahiiii^ 

This is well iUustrateaby President Tteagan‘sHEureka Col¬ 
lege speech of May 9, 1982, which contains the basic American 




proposal for the Strategic Arms Reduction Talks (START). It was 
an advance over an uncontrolled arms race because it set a ceil- 
ingHpwas an adv&ju^qy£L5ALrin relating the ceiling to war¬ 
heads raUieMli^nJauacliers And it stressed significant mutual 
reductions of strategic forces. It was a brave first attempt that 
unfortunately did not solve the root issue of multiple warheads. 
Even were the Soviets to accept our proposal, the Eureka scheme 
would at best maintain the existing balance; it would almost 


surely worsen rather than ease our dangers . A quick glance~at 
the numbers involved illustrates the problem 


ceeded because in the c limate of the Viet Nam 
period w e were reluctant to give up the one 
strategic offensive program that was funded 


w ltEwhich to counter 


ie rapid Soviet missile 
^vejoubted that the So- 


forcebuildup; beca 
viets cou ld achieve accuracies to threa ten our 
missile force in the foreseeable future; and be- 


cause the Soviets igioredoiujimtslobpen the 
subject of a MlRybanTiT the SALT talks. 
Whatever our reasons, there can be no doubt 
that the age of MIRVs has doomed the 
SALT approach. 

The controversy oyer whether arms con¬ 
trol was a boon or a trap—and some ill- 
considered comments on the feasibility of nu¬ 
clear war—left defense policy increasingly at 
the mercy of the exploding public concern 
about the dangers of nuclear war. No demo- 



U nder SALT II about 5,000 Soviet land-based warheads 
would be aimed at 1,054 American launchers—a ratio of 
less than 5 to 1 . The Eureka proposal would reduce the per¬ 
mitted warheads to 2,500 on at most 400 launchers. Even were it 
technically feasible to distribute warheads in this manner (and 
the Soviets would have to redesign their entire strategic force to 
do so), this would give the side striking first an advantage in war¬ 
heads to targets of better than 6 to 1. And at these lower numbers 
of launchers an attack would be far more calculable. 

The Eureka proposal would also establish limits of 2,500 to 
3,000 sea-based warheads. This would force a reduction of our 
submarine force from the 42 permitted under SALT to 15 or fewer 
(depending on the type). We could keep at most ten vessels at sea 
at one time, vs. the current 25 to 30. If there are any advances in 
antisubmarine warfare technology, as is probable, arms control 
will have increased the vulnerability of both our underwater and 
our land-based strategic forces—the supreme 

Ruction i n launche rs , while simpler, suff ers 
from the ide n tical disability 

In short, a negotiation begun more than a 
decade ago to enhance stability and reduce 
vulnerability is in danger of achieving the op¬ 
posite. Arms control is heading for an intel¬ 
lectual dead end. 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


cratic leader can govern any longer without demonstrating his de¬ 
votion to peace. The Reagan Administration soon learned that 
the assault on what it called the “fatally flawed” SALT n treaty 
made for better campaign rhetoric than foreign policy. It compro¬ 
mised on the strange course of observing but not ratifying SALT n. 
The Administration has proclaimed its devotion to arms control, 
and I accept its sincerity. The challenge it faces is to resolve, final¬ 
ly, the intellectual problem of how to ensure strategic stability 
amid the revolution wrought by thousands of warheads on only 
hundreds of launchers. 


We face two related tasks. First, arms con¬ 
trol requires not so much a new proposal as a 
fresh concept. Second, it must become an or¬ 
ganic part of defense policy. This requires that 
we return to first principles. The principal 
cause of instability with current weapons sys¬ 
tems is the disproportion between warheads 


and launchers. All the remedies that have been tried are vulnera¬ 
ble to technology: hardening to accuracy, sea-based systems to ad¬ 
vances in antisubmarine technology. Thereis no effective or intel¬ 
lectually adequate solution to this problem except to seek to 
eliminate multiple warheads within a fixe d time. g gY^ nVears. 


THE PRESENT DILEMMA 


There is a “flaw” in SALT II, though not the one usually dis¬ 
cussed. It is that SALT limitations were expressed in terms of num¬ 
bers of delivery vehicles at the precise moment when the increase 
in the accuracy and number of warheads caused numerical 
“equivalence” to be more and more beside the point. With each 
side possessing the capability (t he Soviet s[ act ual, ours latent) of 
making jts pppoaent vulnerable, arms controTafter a decade of 
negotiations had returned to its starting point. 

This problem cannot be solved simply by deep reductions in 
delivery, vehicles. Given the disproportion between warheads 


and launchers, reductions either are irrelevant to the danger 
of surprise attack o r, perversely, increase j t. With present 
weapons, the greater the reductions, the fewer would be the tar- 


Eortunatelytechnology, which creates the problemTcan offer 
a solution. According to published literature, it is possible to de¬ 
velop a mobile missile that could be protected in a heavily ar¬ 
mored canister. Its mobility alone could complicate the task of the 
attacker. Moreover, the new missile could—and should—be 
equipped with a single warhead. With strategic forces of such de¬ 
sign, numerical limits would be both simple to establish and far 
more significant than under SALT II or START. 

Once we decided on such an approach, we could proceed with 
it either as part of an arms control agreement or unilaterally as 
part of our defense policy. For example, we could propose to re¬ 
duce and transform the strategic arsenals of both sides to a low- 
number of single-warhead missiles over a temyear period The 
totals should be set at the lowest number that could be monitored; 
that is, at a level where a violation significant enough to overturn 
it could noUbe hidden. The permitted number of missiles may be 
as low a(500^)at any rate, the number of warheads in this scheme 
would be only a small fraction of current totals, probably 20% or 
less of the Eureka scheme. Each side would be free to choose 
whether the permitted missiles would be mobile or in silos Mobil¬ 
ity would reduce the incentive of surprise attack, but equivalence 
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Essay 


at low numbers of single-warhead missiles would, in any event, 
assure considerable stability. 

This course does not depend on Soviet agreement. It should be 
pursued whatever the Soviet reaction. If they refused our propos¬ 
al—this one or another embodying the same concept—the U.S. 
could announce that after a certain date, say 1990 (or before then 
if the new missile could be developed earlier), it woul^dej)lp£*o 
mo^MlRyedJand^ased intercontinental missiles but would cm- 
'pliasize^mgie^^rhe^launchers, the majority mobile. The size 
of that force would be geared to the number of warheads deployed 
by the Soviets, w e would reserve the right to match each Soviet 
warhead with single-warhead missiles of our own. In practice, we 
would almost certainly choose a lower number that we calculate 
cduld survive the maximum Soviet attack capable of being 
launched The purpose wo uld be to increase the number of targe ts 
the Soviets would have to hit but witho ut increasing our c apacity 
for surprise attack. We "would gradually phase out our MiRVed 
missiles. If the Soviets agreed to a formal proposal, schedules for 
the mutual destruction of MIRVs would be negotiated. If they re¬ 
fused, we would build up single-warhead missiles to a level conso¬ 
nant with our security. The Soviets could always put a ceiling on 
our deployment by cutting the number of their warheads. 

T his scheme should pose no insurmountable verification 
problems. Fixed launchers can be detected through nation¬ 
al technical means; existing Soviet MiRVed iCBMs could not 
be made mobile; development of a new mobile MiRVed ICBM 
would require extensive testing, which could be detected and 
would therefore be proscribed Mobile sin¬ 
gle-warhead missiles would be more difficult 
to detect; this is why agreed numbers would 
have to be sufficient so that they could be ex¬ 
ceeded only by a violation our means of de¬ 
tection would not miss Obviously, the more 
airtight the inspection, the smaller can be the 
numbers. Only missiles tested solely with sin¬ 
gle warheads would be permitted; any tested 
with a MIRV warhead would be proscribed. 

No one can predict how the rigid Soviet 
bureaucracy would react to this approach. It 
may upset too many . vested interests. The 
new leadership may *be too dependent on 
military support to challenge its military-in¬ 
dustrial complex. Yet sometimes an impasse 
can be broken only by a daring departure; 
surely the nitpicking SALT negotiations offer 
little hope for the traditional approach If the 
Soviets can ever be interested in stability and in easing the eco¬ 
nomic burden of the arms race, they should—probably only on 
second thought—study this scheme with care. Like the Eureka 
approach, it requires them to redesign their forces; unlike the 
Eureka approach, it reduces their vulnerability. And upon re¬ 
flection, the Soviets must realize that, one way or another, we 
will cure the vulnerability of our forces and in the process will al¬ 
most surely enhance the vulnerability of theirs. 

If the Soviets refuse to discuss such a proposal, one of three 
conclusions is inescapable a) their arms program aims for stra¬ 
tegic superiority if not by design then by momentum; b) they be¬ 
lieve strategic edges can be translated into political advantages; 
c) arms control to the Soviets is an aspect of political warfare 
whose aim is not reciprocal stability but unilateral advantage. 

Where does this leave the MX? A presidential commission is 
studying that question. I will address one issue: Should we have a 
“counterforce” capability (an ability to strike accurately at Sovi¬ 
et missile silos or command centers), or should we continue to 
aim for “assured destruction” of civilian and industrial targets? 
Ever since the Soviets began to approach strategic parity, it 
should have been obvious that a strategy aiming at civilian de¬ 
struction was an irrational, suicidal, indeed nihilistic course that 
no President could implement. Undiscriminating slaughter is 
not a defense policy but a prelude to unilateral disarmament. 

^Similarly, why should a Soviet counterforce capability—as 
now exists—be treated as consistent with strategic stability, 
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while our attempt, represented by the MX, to provide a much 
smaller means to respond is considered as somehow destabiliz¬ 
ing? If the U.S., by its abdication, guarantees the invulnerability 
of Soviet missile forces while the Soviets keep ours exposed, any 
Soviet incentive for serious negotiation will vanish. A secure So¬ 
viet first-strike capability poses an unprecedented danger—ulti¬ 
mately that it may some day be used, in the near term that it may 
increase Soviet willingness to run risks in regional crises. 

Whatever level of MX deployment is recommended by the 
Scowcroft Commission should be strategically meaningful be¬ 
yond a mere token deployment. At the same time, the MX, like 
the new' single-warhead missile, should be an organic part of an 
arms-control strategy. To this end, we should offer to postpone 
MX deployment if the Soviets agree to destroy MiRVed SS-18s 
(their heavy missiles) over three years starting in 1986, and to 
abandon MX altogether once the SS-18s are dismantled. 

This analysis has been confined to land-based missiles. Were 
the Soviets to show interest in the scheme outlined here, account 
would have to be taken of sea-based forces. Just as we cannot be 
asked to ratify our own vulnerability in land-based forces, the So¬ 
viets should not be expected to acquiesce in U.S. submarine- 
launched missiles capable of surprise attack. Specifically, as part 
of the agreement proposed here, we should be prepared to move to 
single warheads at sea as well, though over a longer period, say 15 
years, because of the long lead times. In that case, the submarines 
would have to be made smaller and less expensive. It would be too 
risky to put so many eggs in one basket, as is the case with the 
current Trident submarines, each of which carries 24 missiles. A 
new regimen would be required as well for 
heavy bombers. 

The deployment-arms control scheme 
would then look as follows: 

A. The U.S. would make a fundamental 
decision to shift to single-warhead missiles as 
soon as possible. Ideally, this decision would 
be reflected in an agreed ceiling at a very low 
number—perhaps 500—negotiated with the 
Soviets. An agreement should also limit throw 
weight to prevent development of huge single¬ 
warhead weapons. 

B If the Soviets refused such a scheme, we 
would proceed unilaterally toward our goal. 
The final size of a single-warhead force would 
depend on the number of warheads in the So¬ 
viet force and on what we need to assure our 
invulnerability. 

C. The U.S. would begin deploying MXs 
starting in 1986. It would be prepared to postpone deployment 
if, before 1986, the Soviet Union agreed to a schedule by which 
its SS-18s would be destroyed over a three-year period starting 
in 1986. 

D. Both sides would also agree to dismantle the remaining 
land-based MIRV forces starting in 1990. 

E. In that case, both sides would agree not to increase the 
number of warheads on MIRVs while they remain in the force. 

F. Other mixes are possible. For example, a small number of 
MiRVed missiles and bombers, no more than 200, could be joined 
with a reduced single-warhead deployment, say 300. 

This approach would be a serious test of Soviet intentions. It 
would conclusively end the danger of a first strike. It would es¬ 
tablish clear equivalence. It would transcend the SALT and 
START debate and put strategy and arms control in a coherent 
context. If refused, it would be a clear signal of a Soviet bid for 
superiority; we would draw the appropriate conclusions. If we 
proceeded unilaterally, nevertheless, it would be a major contri¬ 
bution to strategic stability and U.S. security. 

Of course, even the achievement of strategic stability would 
open up areas of concern now dormant. It would bring to the fore 
the pressing need to build up conventional forces to deter non¬ 
nuclear challenges. That problem would be addressed in a new 
environment. For all parties would know that they have taken— 
at last—a big step toward avoiding nuclear catastrophe. This is an 
imperative that humanity demands and reality imposes. ■ 
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